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ANOTHER COADJUTOR! ous, to countenance, in any way, a.system which ) 


sll A ‘ _+) | has for its base a direct violation of the Divine 
It is with the greatest satisfaction, that we hail Law—“ Thou shalt not steal; which inevitably 
the appearance of another periodical, of high pro- |' tends to violate all the commands of Him who 
mise, devoted to the Anti-Slavery Cause. Cuas. | made us; which breeds mutual enmity between 


W. Denison, a gentleman of talents and literary | its author and its subject; which multiplies crime, 
|| like the drops of the morning, which weakens, to 


attainments, and (what - still more important, of | a fearful extent, the sacred ties of social life; 
genuine anti-slavery principles, has commenced | which denies the right of God’s creatures to read 
the publication of a weekly paper, in New York, || His word, and shuts out the light of education 
entitled “ Tur Emancipator.” This work is neat- || {fom immortal minds ; which throws into continu- 
ie: diladiibid. tote: tieenainaubiend cues nice ig al jeopardy the existence of nations, and the peace 
y? ’ a emetic y In Mae newspa- | and prosperity of individuals. 
per form. The first number, which has just! 11, No crime can be adequately conceived of, 
reached us, is well stored with valuable matter, || until it is brought to the light of truth, and all its 
and makes a handsome appearance. At the head | bearings examined; nor can any evil be driven 
- . . _ || from the enclosures of human intercourse, unless 
of the first page is an engraving, representing | j; j, arraigned, tried and condemned, by the best 
“ Ethiopia, stretching out her hands unto God.” | laws which can be brought to operate for the re- 
To give the reader a correct idea of the plan of |, g ulation of duty. 
this work, we here insert the prospectus, in full. | 12. r Ne OED ere ee a eee 
tin aint nenetihe nanndinnaeaeal : || TO REGULATE THEMSELVES, i8 all that is required, 
eartily recommen 1€ patronage | under God, to banish s_avery, with its kindred 
of the friends of emancipation ; and will cheerful- || crimes, from this crag o and from the world. 
ly do what we can to encourage its circulation. On these principles, Tae Emancirator is put in 
operation. Speaking from them, and from their 
PROSPECTUS. various relevanciecs, this paper will advocate THe 
Attention is asked to the following principles: | ENTIRE AND IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION OF ALL SLAVES. 
1. The Monat Goverxor of THe UNiveRse has || Such a course will be advocated, because it is P 
made known his will respecting the crimes which |, the only just, wise, safe, and advantageous course 
are to be fowad among the family of man. which can be pursued. Facrs will be adduced to 
2. It becomes erring creatures to regulate their || Support appeals. Appeals will be made in the 
conceptions of things, and their every action, by | spirit of kindness. Kindness will be sustained b : 
the decisions of an unerring will. || the force of conviction. Conviction will be ground- 
3. The record of that will declares thet the || ed on the power of trath. ‘Truth will be persever- ; 
Creator “hath made of one blood all nations of || ed in, until labor shall cease. 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth:” || “Te Emanctrator” will be printed with fair, 
hence, | smail type, on a super royal sheet, and published - 
4, All men, of every color, and of every clime, || in New York, every Saturday. Besides originak 
are our brethren, accountable to the same power || and selected articles on the subject of slavery, re- 
which has ereated them and us. | ligious, literary, miscellaneous, and news items, of 
5. All men, of every color, and of every clime, | a valuable character will find places. 
are to be treated as our equals, as it respects their | The conditions of publication are $2 00 per 
participation in those inherent attributes which || annum, [three copies for $5 00,] PAYABLE IN aD~ 
we can “neither give nor take away”—to wit: || vance—on the receipt of the first number. 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Cranes W. Denison. 


6. No one, under the broad heavens, has any || Below, we also give an extract from the editor's 


right whatever to tamper with the undying work. | introductory address.—We shall notice the publi- 
manship of Almighty God, by chaining an un-| |. J 
1 cation further, at another time. 


offending fellow-creature to perpetual servitude | ; ; 3 
of body, and degradation of soul: hence, thatGod | “I need _no introduction. The cause speaks 
has commanded—“break every yoke, undo the for itself—My humble efforts on its behalf must 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free.” , speak for me. 

7. Suavery, all over the world, must pe over- || It appears my solemn duty, as avowed in the 
THROWN, or the millenial period promised in the _ Prospectus of this paper, to advocate the entire 
christian scriptures, will never tate place. | and immediate emancipation of all slaves. I take 

8. SLAVERY, ALL OVER THE WORLD, MUST BE OVER- |; this course, in common with many pious and phi- 
TuROWN, EITucR BY THe MORAL STRENGTH | lanthropic men, because it is honestly deemed the 
OF THE FREE, or by the physical force of the most just, wise, safe and advantageous one which 
enslaved. || can be pursued. 

9. It is our duty, since “the earth is the Lord’s || I. It is just, because a just God has command. 
and the fulness thereof;” and, since the know- || edit. I have already cited several scriptures, im 
ledge of His name is to cover the globe, as the || this impression, proving the existence and binding 
waters cover the sea ; to use, with faithfulness, all | force of this divine command. These are some 
the moral strength which we possess, in breaking | among many; “Break Eveny yore.” “Unpo 
down every barrier that prevents the preaching of || tat uxavy sugpens.” “Ler THE OPPRESSED Co 
the geepel of Jesus Christ “to rveny creature.” | razr.” “I have made the carth, and created man 

10. It,is unjust, ordel, oppressive end danger. |! upon it: *** * and I will direct all his ways: ** * 
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soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye | 
even so to them.” | 

It is just, because, in the very constitution of , 
things, MAN CANNOT BE THE PROPERTY OF MAN. He | 
is alone the property of God. He has no moral | 
right to sell, or to regard himself as property— 
therefore none to buy, sell, or thus to regard his 
brother. 

II. It is wise, because the highest evidence of 
wisdom is obedience to God. 

ILI. It is safe, because flowing from considera- 
tions immutably just and wise. 

Not only the word of God, but the history of 
the past assures us, that the path of duty is the | 
path of safety. It is duty to emancipate all slaves, | 
or to use all proper means to secure their emanci- | 
pation: therefore it will be safe to emancipate | 
them, because they are the immortal creatures of | 
God. He who provides for the sparrows, will | 
provide for them. It is safe, because slaves, being | 
men, love that liberty to which they are by na- 
ture entitled, and which they will obtain, either 
by moral or physical force. 

It is safe, because if emancipation is efiected, 
the emancipated will be grateful rather than 
vengeful. 

IV. It is advantageous, because truc exaltation 
will ever flow from doing righteously. 

It is advantageous, becuuse men will do more 
and better when free, than they will when enslav- 














ed. Let the whole subject of emancipation be | 


rounded here, and the history of the world proves | 
it worthy.” 


MORE ANTI-SLAVERY PERIODICALS. 

We are indebted to the “ Emancipator,” for the 
following list of anti-slavery publications, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned in the last number of 
this work :— 

The “ Christian Monitor”— Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut; the ‘Courier”— Northampton, Massachu- 
setis; the “Telegraph,” and the “Christian Sol- 
dier”—Boston. The “Telegraph,” at Brandon, 
Vermont, and the “Christian Mirror,” at Port- 
land, Maine, are also, decided advocates of uni- 
versal emancipation. 

Our friend, Denison, is mistaken respecting the 
particular location of the “ Patriot,” in North 
Carolina. That spirited and useful work is pub- 


lished in Greensborough, N. C. instead of New- 
bern. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIFTY. 
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he shall let go my captives, not for price nor re. || the unjust reproaches which have been often heap- 
ward saith the Lord of Hosts.” “ All things what- || ed upon them. It strenuously supported immedi- 


ate abolition, by showing the true nature of the 


measure, and its safety and necessity. 

Samuel E. Sewall, Esq. proposed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That slavery and the traffic in slaves 
in the District of Columbia, ought to be abolished 
by the government of the United States; and that 
every citizen of every state in which slavery is 
not tolerated, is bound to use the same exertions 
to put an end to it in that District, which he 
would be if it existed in his own State. 

Mr. Sewall spoke for a few minutes in support 
of his resolution. He adverted to the history of 
the District of Columbia, the ces<ion of its two 
parts to the United States by Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, for aseat of government, by means of which 
it became subject to the exclusive legislation of 
Congress. He alluded to the wretched system of 
slave laws which prevailed in the District, show- 
ed how negligent Congress had been of the rights 
of slaves and other persons of color there; and 
stated that this District had become one of the 
greatest slave markets in the country—that slaves 
were brought into it from the neighboring States, 
chained in droves, then confined in the public or 
private jails, and finally shipped to the Southern 
ports. He pointed out some of the cruel injuries 
to which free people of color were subjected, by 
being kidnapped and sold for slaves, in conse- 
quence of the toleration of the slave trade in the 
District; and concluded by exhcrting the audi- 
ence to exert themselves to put an end to the 
atrocious system, tolerated by the American na- 
tion at the seat of its government. 

The Rev. E. M. P. Wells seconded the motion, 
and supported it by appropriate remarks. 

The resolution passed unanimously. 

January 16. ‘'VheSocicty met, pursuant to the 
adjournment. The spacious hall was crowded 
with a highly respectable assemblage, among 
which were a large number of members of the 
Legislature, from various parts of the Common. 
wealth. 

David I. Child, Esq. then proposed the follow- 
‘| ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the free people of color and 
slaves in this land of liberty and law, have less 
liberty, and are less protected by law, than in any 
other part of the world. 

The resolution passed without opposition. 

The Rev. Mr. Russell, of Watertown, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the plan of colonizing the blacks 
in Africa, as explained by its friends, is prepostcr- 
ous in the extreme, and every attempt to put its 
principles into operation, is an unrighteous perse- 
cution, levelled against the free people of color, to 


2 od sect e TUE ave i ; 
The following extracts from the proceedings of af Boar Tay. 4: sapead ayes fmlomeading rape he 


the “ Annual meeting of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society,” will be found interesting and 
instructive. They are taken from the second 
number of the “ Abolitionist.” 

The annual meeting of this Society was held 


at Boylston Hall, in Boston, on Wednesday even- 


ing, January 9th. A numerous audience was 
assembled. 


Mr. .Garrison, the Corresponding Secretary, 


then read the annual report of the Mana 


gers. 


and, therefore, calls upon us to counteract its ope- 
rations by an open, free, and fearless exposition of 
its policy and effects. 

The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT, 

Joun Kenprick, Newton. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Arnold Buffam, Boston. 

| Rev. E. M. P. Wells, Boston. 


Rev. Simeon 8S. Jocelyn, New-Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Samuel J. May, Brooklyn, Ct. 





This paper explained at some length the objects 


of the Society, and vindicated its principles from 








Ebenezer Dole, rll, Me. 
Rev. Moses Thatcher, North Wrentham: 
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CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 
Samuel E. Sewall, Boston. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Oliver Johnson, Boston. 
TREASURER. 
James C, Odiorne, Boston. 
COUNSELLORS. 


Rev. James D. Yates, | Benjamin C. Bacon, 
David L. Child, Ellis G. Loring, 
Michael H. Simpson, Abner Forbes, 
Isaac H. Appleton, M.D. | Frederick Hughes, 
Rev. Samuel Snowden, | Isaac Knapp. 





REVIEW. 

“Three Lectures on British Colonial Slavery, de- 
livered in the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
on the 23th and 3Jth of August, and 6th Sep- 
temSer last, by George T'hompson.” 

We are indebted to a highly esteemed friend, 
in Philadelphia, for these interesting lectures ; but 
we have not room, at this time, to present the 
reader with a general view of them. We can 
only now give a few extracts from the first of the 
three; and shall return to the subject and take a 
more extended view of the whole hereafter. The 
forcible and masterly appeal made by the speaker 
to the understandings and christian sympathies of 
a British auditory, must have carried conviction 
to every hearer capable of comprehending sound 
argument, and appreciating the obligations of mo- 
rality and religion. 

The lecturer was the agent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society ; and he was followed by a gentleman of 
the name of Borthwick, who had been engaged 
by the West India party to reply to him. At the 
time appointed the house was crowded, and many 
hundreds who were desirous of obtaining seats 
were excluded for want of room. The following 
is a part of his introductory remarks: 


“T am not here to canvass a question connected 
with literature, science, or the arts, upon which a 
variety of opinions may be entertained and ex- 
pressed, and publicly promulged, without moral 
consequences—and, without responsibility; but to 
assert, and to maintain, and to vindicate before 
the world, the long-stifled, long-resisted, long-evad- 
ed, still evaded claims, of nearly a million of my 
fellow-men and fellow-subjects, whose rights are 
as sacred, and should be as inviolable, as those of 
the wisest, the fairest, the best in this assembly; 
and whose wrongs and woes, whose suffering and 
degradation should, ere this, have made an irre- 
sistible appeal to the honor and humanity, the 
wisdom, the piety, the justice, and the patriotism 
of the British nation.” 

After declaring and proving that the cause he 
had espoused was the cause of man—of all mci— 
of every human being, he proceeds: 


“T hold it to be the law of Heaven that we 
should ‘love one another;’ that our sympathies 
and charities should not be bounded by the neigh- 
borhood in which we dwell, or by the country in 
which we reside, or by the empire of which we 
are subj or be limited to those of the same 
clime and color as ourselves; but that taking a 


wider range, they should be as diffusive, ay, more 
diffusive than the rays of the bright orb of day; 
that they should embrace and warm both hemis- 
pheres at once; that we should make the world 
our neighborhood, and see in every man a brother 
and a friend, no matter whether he inhabits the 
kraal of the Hottentot, the hut of the negro, the 
palace of the prince, or the cellar of the beggar. 
Wherever we find a being endowed with faculties 
like our own, created for an immortal destiny, and 
capable, like us, of knowing, serving, worshipping, 
and loving God; who may with us be nurtured 
for the skies; antedate with us the bliss beyond 
the grave, and rise at last to glory, and honor, and 
eternal life; wherever we find a being like this, 
we find one whem we should recognise as our 
brother, ay, our brother ; however degraded he- 
neath the hand of oppression; however untutored 
in the arts of civilized life; however unprotected 
by the unequal laws of man,—our brother still; 
whom we shall be compelled to own, and own 
perhaps to our shame and confusion, in that dread 
day when God shall bring his “ sons from afar, 
and his daughters from the ends of the earth.” I 
know that the common attributes and destinies of 
humanity have been deniedtothe negro. I know 
that in this, my native town, hundreds could once 
be found who calmly argued that the negro was 
not an immortal being; that he was not born to 
discharge the same duties, to entertain the same 
hopes, or to share the same salvation with them. 
selves, and by such means they justified their 
treatment of him as an irrational beast. 

“Not only has the negro been denied the en- 
joyment of civil rights—not only has he been 
doomed to ‘hew wood and draw water’ for the 
white man ; but the benefits of religion have been 
denied—his teachers have been persecuted and 
banished—the house in which he worshipped his 
God, and in which he is taught to lift his eyes in 
hope and confidence to one common Father—that 
house has been razed to its foundation ; thus par- 
ticularly, even in the present day, has his right to 
hope for immortality been denied, and he has 
been consigned to ignorance and vice, to the la- 
bor and treatment of a brute on earth, and the 
destiny of a brute hereafter. Yet his pale oppres- 
sor has proudly claimed immortality for himself, 
and has contemplated that immortality without 
dread of the judgment awaiting him for his ruth- 
less conduct towards his sable victim.” 


He does not stand among them to calumniate 
any class of individuals—not to make an attack 
upon persons or character—but to claim for the 
negro, upon christian principles, an equality of 
rights with himself, and every free born subject 
of the British realm. 


“J am not here, as it has been insinuated in 
some quarters, to answer a party purpose. I seek 
to be identified with no section of the religious 
world, with‘no division of the political one; not 
to advance any particular doctrine or creed, but 
to discuss upon the broad and immutable princi- 
ples of justice and mercy, truth and love, the great 
question whether there is courage enough in the 
bosoms of Britons, and confidence enough in the 
arm of the Almighty, to open the prison doors 
and let the oppressed go free; and thus to vindi- 
cate their love of liberty, and free themselves 
from the guilt of fostering the foulest system that | 
ever desolated and defiled the earth, or insulted 











the majesty of Heaven. 
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“I am here to demand immediate and total 
emancipation for the negro; not the destruction of 
property, not the endangering of life, not the dis- 
solution of the frame-work of society ; but the libe- 
ration of 800,000 fellow-subjects trom the opera- 
tions of a system which degrades the body, bru- 
talizes the mind, produces ignorance and vice in 
the slave; pride, arrogance, and demoralization in 
the master; which, in a word, debases and dehu- 
manizes both. E:nancipation from law? No. 
Heaven forbid! Emancipation from restraint? 
No. Are we free from law, or from restraint? 
Yet we have no whip behind us to keep us at our | 
work ; to be our daily, our only stimulus to exer- | 
tion. Ours is the restraint of will, and equilable | 
laws our incentives to labor, the influence of mo- | 
tives which have ever becn found suflicient from | 
the foundation of the world. I ask that the slave | 
should henceforth be controlled by such laws, | 
should be influenced by such motives. Emanci- | 

tion from labor? No. We ure told this; but | 
it is not so, ‘The destruction of property? No, | 
Its preservation and security. I plead for a legis- | 
lative enactment annihilating an odions and impi- | 
ous right of property in the bodies and souls of Bri-' 
tish subjects, and immortal men, and the inunedi- | 
ate substitution of public, judicial 





f, @ 


nd responsible | 
authority, for private, arbitrary, and irresponsible | 
control. I ask thatthe negro should be made free | 
from fetters, from chains, from wiliips, and from 
uncompensated toil, whilst, at the same time, there | 
should be all needful arrangements to ensure the | 
safety of the master, proinote the cul‘ivation of the | 
soil, and advance the real and true interests of all | 
parties concerned. ‘This, iy friends, is all I ask: | 
if 1 am wrong, ‘this is the very head and ‘ront of | 
my offending, no more.’” 

He shows that the slave trade and slavery had | 
their origin in fraud, violence and hypocrisy. | 
The bold and fearless manner in which he speaks 
before a mixed assewbly of Englishmen, would be 
pronounced, by the fastidious and dough faced gen. 
try of this free republic as declamatory and abu- | 
sive. 

Our ears are too delicate and refined to bear 
the plain, undisguised truth on this very delicate 
subject. No. 
offend slave holders. 
ask pardon—if they threaten us, we must sub. | 
mit, and offend no more. But we will not detain 
the reader from the lecture. 


“It was in the reign of Elizabeth that Sir John | 
Hawkins, an Englishman, first dishonored our | 
country by engaging in the African slave trade. | 
It had before been commenced and carried on by | 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. And what did 
Sir John Hawkins do? Having commenced 
these bloody proceedings, he, with the most eon- 
summate deception, represented to the Queen that 
they were voluntary slaves ; that it was pure mer- 
cy which had induced him to carry them from 
their homes, their friends, and their country, to 
the Isles of the West; that their souls (mark the 
= hypocrite,) their souls were precious in his 
sight; their conversion to christianity was the ob- 
ject at which he aimed. Notwithstanding this 

mtation, the Queen had her misgivings, 
and said, ‘If you force them to leave their coun- 
try,—if you drag them from their homes without 


We must be very careful not to 


AL 





If they scold us we must 











of Heaven upon the land, and fearful will be the 
consequences of your crime.’ So much for the 
commencement of the traffic. Here we have 
iraud, violence, and hypocrisy at the threshold: 
much good may it do those who seek a justifica- 
tion of the continuance of slavery in the early his- 
tory of the slave trade! The time would fuil were 
I to tell of all the crimes perpetrated along the 
shores of Africa during the progress of that vile 
trafiic ; the smoking towns, the ravaged villages, 
the desolated plains, the pathways through the 
deserts lined with troops of human beings, faint- 
ing, and bleeding, and groaning, and dying by 
the way. Neither have I time to describe the 
structure of that floating hell, the slave ship, from 
whence continually preceeded ‘weeping, end 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth.’ I have no time 
to describe the soul-sickening scenes of the colo- 
nial slave market, the passing of money from 
hand to hand, and then the transfer of human, 
rational, and immortal beings, branded like beasts, 
znd fettered like felons, from muster to master. 
I have not time to speak of all the ravages of dis- 
| case and death during the period of seasoning, as 
it was called ; nor to recount, if human language 
could recount them, and if human patience and 





|| tish colonies, 


human compassion could listen to the detail, all 
| the accumuletion of insults, and of wrongs, of 
| toils and woes, that have been heaped upon the 


| successive generations of the slave population 


from that time even until now. I say, for all 
these purposes the time would utterly fail us; and 
I proceed, therefore, to that portion of the subject 
with which we have more immediately to do, 
namely, to enumerate the evils which flow from 
the systeu: as we find it now existing in the Bri- 
A word, however, may be spared 
in reference to the abolition of the slave trade. 
“It is now about 159 years ago since a clergy- 


}man of the Church of England, of the name of 


Godwin, first roused the attention of the people of 
this country to the subject of negro slavery, by 


|| writing a treatise upon the topic, which he cedi- 


cated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
Mr. Godwin, many eminent men publicly and 
fearlessly reprobated negro slavery. We may 
name Richard Baxter, the eminent nonconformist, 


'| Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, Bishop Warbur- 


ton, and Dr. Samuel Johnson. Nor ought we to 
forget, in our retrospect of this question, however 
brief, the unceasing labors, for a long series of 
years, of the members of the Society of Friends. 
Among the first of these were John Woolman 
and Anthony Benezet, the former of whom travel- 
led through the United States on foot, with the 
benevolent view of persuading the planters to li- 
berate their slaves, while the latter kept a free 
| school for the blacks at Philadelphia.» Mach, 
| very much, is due to the persevering exertions of 
| that estimable portion of the religious world; 
| would to Heaven that all dcnominations of chris- 
tians had imitated their holy and praiseworthy ex- 
ample! It would not then have been my lot, in 
the year 1832, to make an appeal to British chris- 
tians to dissolve the fetters of 800,000 captives, 
groaning in worse than Egyptian bondage be- 
neath the sceptre of an English monarch; nor 
would it have been necessary for others,to hire 
an advocate to gloss over the horrors of the sys- 
tem, and follow me from place to place like my 
‘evil genius,’ to thwart my endeavors in the cause 
of freedom, and show that my christianity is not 
the christianity of the Bible. But, Sirs, you are 








their consent, you will draw down the vengeance 


my judges: have I libelled christianity? Do I 
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misstate its principles, its genius, its tendency, its 
doctrines, its precepts, its examples, when I say 
that they all conspire to teach me that I should 
love my neighbor as myself,—that I should feel 
the kindlings of charity toward all mankind,—and 
that I should do unto others as I would that others 
should do unto me? I ask myself, should I like 
to bea slave? I look upon the thousznds around 
me, and I ask, is there one here who would wish | 
tobe astave? And the answer which comes to 
me from every heart and every tongue is, Jo. 
Well, then, if liberty be good for me,—ii it be 
good for ysu,—ifit be good for our brothers, our 
friends, our wives, our children, our neighbors, 
and our countrymen ;—if it be the wholesome at- 
mosphere we breathe,—if without it we should 
become diseased, and wretched, and despised,— 
then it is good for every man}; and I elaiin it for 
the negro. If you say he knows not his own va- 
lue, nor the value of liberty, I answer, he can 
never learn their worth in slavery. Freedom 
alone can restore him to the full dignity of his na- 
ture. Charge not his present degradation upon 
his Creator; say not he is the descendant of Ham, 
and therefore debased. Give him liberty, give 
him kindness,—give him education; treat him 
with love, and own him as a brother, and he 
springs at once from the earth, and grows into the 





Muke thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like guilis upon the fretful porcupine.” 
Shakespeare. 
REUBEN MADDISON, 

About five ycars ago one of the religious news- 
papers of New York culled the attention of its read- 
ers toa distressed family of pious colored people. 
Captain Stuart, by following the direction given 
in the paper, easily discovered this family, and 
found it to consist of a Negro of a most frank and 
pleasant deportinent, his wile confined to her bed 
by severe rheumatic fever, but exceedingly happy 
through the comforts which religion afiorded her, 
and a female companion, suffering from rheuma- 
tic paius, but able to go about the work of the 
house. 

At different times Captain Stuart learnt from 
this Negro man, whose name was Reuben Maddi- 
son, the following particulars of his history. 
Reuben was born a slave in Kentucky ; his mas- 
ter being a cruel and artful man, but his mistress 
kind and good. He was allowed the privilege of 
seeking his employment where he would, being 
only required to bring his master yearly the sum 
of 120 dollars, reserved from what he might be 
able to earn. ‘The kindness of Reuben’s heart 





full stature of a rational, accountable, and immor- | 
tal being.” 
(Subject to be continued.) 








REUREN MADDISON: 


Forget her not! Forget her not! 

Her wrongs are your country’s foulest blot! 
When ye list your children’s shouts of play, 
When ye svothe their transient griefs away, 
When ye bend above the couch of pain, 

Or watch where the dying head is lain, 


To seek your Father's daily care, 
Never should Africa be forgot, 
Till your land is cleansed from its foulest blot. 
Verses from America. 


This is an interesting pamphlet, of forty-eight 
pages, for which we are indebted to the worthy 

ecretary of the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, at 
Birmingham, England. 
from it as our limits will permit. Itis gratifying 
to perceive that the labors of our friends, here, at- 
tract the attention of our coadjutors in England; 


| 
} 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
Bat most of all, when you kneel in prayer, 
| 


and may we not hope that the efforts of all may | 
be thus happily combined, to effect the great pur- | 


poses to which they are dirccted. 

The story of “Reuben Maddison” is merely «% 
detail of facts; and the scenes of his trials and 
sufferings having been located at our own doors, 
make it the more interesting to us.—And the ex- 


tract from the “Christian Record,” particularly, | 


is heart-rending! 
country, are treated with eyual cruelty to those 


victims of tyranny in Jamaica? We know some- 


thing about this, that would make the ears of our | 


readers tingle! 

“T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul—ireeze thy young 
blood—— 





prompted such willing and obliging behaviour, 
that every one in whose way he came was pleas- 
ed to be served by him, and he found plenty of 
work, especially at . nd +a ciate 
ing watering place, and lived very happily with 


“|| his wife, and their family of young children. 
A True Story, with a few Anecdotesand Reflections. | 


One evening Reuben was returning from some 
work at a distance, when he met a tellow slave, 
whose unusually sad look occasioned him alarm, 
and who asked him where he was going. Reu- 
ben answered, le was going home to his wife and 





We extract as largely | 


How many, alas! in our own | 


children. ‘To this the other replied, “Going 
home to your wife and children! Don’t you know 
that you have no more a wifeor children? They 
are all gone; sent off by massa to be sold.” 

Poor Reuben hastened to the cottage that had 
been his happy bome, and finding that it was in- 
deed as his companion had said, he flew, half dis- 
tracted, to Frankfort, the capital of the State, 


; 
' 
' 


| 


|| whence he knew they would be embarked on the 


| Ohio, to go down it, and the Mississippi, to New 


Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, and the princi- 
| ple United States’ mart for slaves. He hoped to 
| be in time to see his treasures once more; but 





| they were already gone, and he returned in hope- 


less despair. 

After a dark and dreadful period, however, the 
| thonght came suddenly into his mind, “Reuben 
do you love your wie and children? And if you 
do, is this ihe way to act? Instead of wandering 
‘about mourning, end doing nothing, why don’t 
| you set to work, and work harder than ever, that 
i| you may get enough to buy your freedom, and 
\ooand seek afler your wile and children, and 
perhaps buy their freedom too ?” 

The hopes inspired by these thoughts revived 
his spirits; he set to work with redoubled vigor ; 
and soon atter, as he was passing along the streets 
of * * —2*, » Quaker, who knew his histo- 
ry, stopped him, and said that he could tell him 
something much for his advantage. The Friend 
thenin ormed him, that a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood was about to establish some paper-m 
and that as the trade of rag-gathering was new in 

the country, if he, who had so many kind friends 
t and acquaintances about, were to furnish a hawk- 
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er’s box, and undertake the collecting of rags, he 
would be sure to find it a very lucrative concern. 

After consulting with some of his friends, who 
were lawyers and merchants, Reuben mode up 
his mind, and did as the Quaker advised him; 
and God, whose child he had before this time be- 
come, blessed him, so that he made money very 
fast. 
About 400 dollars were laid by, when Reuben’s | 
mistress, who knew how anxious he was to be 
free, one day told him that his master had at last 
consented to treat with him respecting his free- 
dom, and that if he would go to him while he | 
was in the humor, he would most likely obtain 
favorable terms. 

Reuben went accordingly, and being asked by 
his master whether it was true that he wished to 
be free, he answered that he desired it above 
every thing else on earth. Upon this he was in- 
formed that he might, if he pleased, be freed for 
709 dollars, half to be paid at one time, and the 
remaining halfat the end of eighteen months; 
and the poor man, exceedingly delighted to find 
that what he had soardently desired, was put, ap- 
parently, within his reach, exclaimed immediate- 
ly, that he could pay all the 350 that very day. * 

The master looked well pleased at hearing this, 
and desired that they might be fetched, which 
Reuben went to do. While on his way, he 
thought to himself that he should not be wise to 
with his money without witnesses, and on 

is return he begged that he might be allowed to 
procure some. His master’s countenance fell 
upon hearing his request, but he gave his con- 
sent, and the four most faithful friends Reuben 
had in the village were summoned by him, and 
allowed to he witnesses to a paper of agreement 
and receipt drawn up by the master, read aloud 
to them all for their approval, and then signed by 
him, and delivered to the poor overjoyed Negro. 

Reuben continued to get money so fast that he 








would soon have offered the remaining 359 dol- 
Jars, had not his friends dissuaded him from doing 


80, by telling him that he had better take care of 


his master, or he would be over-reached at last; 
and that he should by no means pay any thing 
more till the appointed time came, and he should 
receive a legal deed of manumission. Reuben 
then, conceiving it would be a good and safe plan 
to use his money as he got it, only taking care 
that the right sum should be in readiness at the 
end of the eighteen months, bought a lot of | 
ground, on which he built a brick cottage, and 
sunk a well: he also laid out a pretty garden, de- 
lighted the while in the idea that hefore so very | 
long he might have his wif and family back to | 
live there with him. . 
About six months before the time when Rev- 
ben was, as he thought, to be made free, he was 
roused from his dream of happiness by his mas- 
ter’s sending for him, and saying, that as he could 
afford to build bric’s houses, sink wells, and lay 





359 dollars, and that he must do so immediately, 
or he should never be free at all. 

This was a frightful threat, for Reuben had not 
above 25 do!lars in hand, and he gently remon- 
strated and ventured to hint at the written agrec- 
ment he had received. 

“T gave you that, because I saw you were in a 
suspicious humor,” said his master, with a malig- 
nant smile; “but as to its being of any use, your 











~* Reuben at this time had jaid up 400, but the first 
payment was only 350. 


| and you mean to goagain next Wednesday} 





friends the lawyers will fast enough tell you, if 
you choose to take the trouble to ask them, that 
your body is mine, and your house is mine, and 
your garden, and all that you have, and that no 
one can force me to part with you.” 

Reuben would in all probability, have continu- 
ed in the hopeless condition of a slave to the day 
ot his death, had not the odium cast upon his mas- 
ter, as the story became known, caused him at 
last to retract his cruel threat: though still he re- 
fused to release his bondsman, unless he should 
receive from him, instead of the 350 dollars, his 
house, well, and garden, which had perhaps cost 
1000. 

Reuben prized his freedom too highly to hesi- 
tate a moment about parting with his all to ob- 
tain it, and as soon as he received his manumis- 
sion papers, he set off to New Orleans, feeling as 
if he had escaped from the grasp of a demon. 
After making diligent inquiry about his wife and 
children, he found that the former was dead, and 
his children equally lost to him, being sold and 
sent away, and he could never gain any further 
intelligence of them. 

After some time, Reuben married a pious co- 
lored woman. It was soon after this event, that 
as they were one day passing together by the 
slave market, they found their sympathy strongly 
excited by the appearance of a female slave, sit- 
ting dejectedly on the ground, exhibited for sale. 
Maria, so she was called, belonged to a Virginian 
planter, who was a determined persecutor of all 
such of his slaves as desired to be followers of Je- 
sus. ‘These poor creatures were accustomed to 
meet every Wednesday night, when their hours 
of work were over, in a hut on the plantation, to 
speak to each other of Jesus, and to pray and sing 
hymns together. When this was found out by 
the overseer, and reported to their master, he or- 
dered that the drivers should be placed at the 
door of the hut, and that when the meeting broke 


up, they should follow the slaves with their whips, 


and send them lacerated and bleeding to their 
homes. ‘This did not induce the poor negrces to 


‘| forsake the assembling of themselves together, 


though it was regularly continued every meeting- 

night. Maria was one of these persecuted pco-+ 
ple, and on each succeeding Thursday mort ; 
she was taunted with such questions as t 
“Well, Maria, you were at meeting la 







” 


do you?”——“ Yes, Massa.”—“ And you‘o 
may enjoy the love of your Saviour,and you hope 
that he will one day give you a crown of glory?” 
—* Yes, Massa.”—*“ And he was crowned with 


| thorns, and scourged, and crucified for your sake, 


was not he?”—* Yes, Massa. ”—“ Weil, we shall 
take care that, if you share the crown of glory, 
you shall share the thorns too.” 

At last, in anger, and probably in despair of al- 
tering the determination of his negroes, their 


| master sent thern to New Orleans, to be sold like 
out gardens, he could certainly afford to pay the || 


beasts, and there Reuben and his wife, meeting 
with poor Maria, and finding her to be a sister in 
Jesus, formed the resolution of purchasing her 
freedom, which they accomplished by uniting the 
savings each had made previous to their marriage; 
and they then took her home to live with them. 
In New Orleans they might have settled com- 
fortably, had not the unhappy prejudice whica 
exists there against their color, caused them per- 
petual uneasiness. When they walked in the 
streets, they were cursed and pushed out of their 
way by white people passing along. Even when 
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they assembled together, in their own house, or 
in that of some of their christian friends, for reli- 
gious worship, they could have no peace at all 
from the annoyances of the white men. 

It was chiedy in the hope of enjoying religious 
liberty in a free State that they resolved upon re- 
moving to New York. Reuben engaged two 
berths on board a vessel bound there, commanded 
by a Capt. Russell, and having paid 70 dollars for 
them, he, with his wife, and Maria, soon bid adieu 
to the land of slavery ; but not, as they soon found, 
to the sorrow which the wicked pride of the white 
= makes so frequent an attendant on a colored 
skin. 

When Reuben, after enjoying the fine day on 
deck, rose to go to his berth in the steera ge, the 
Captain, with oaths and curses, told him that a 
black fellow should never be allowed to go near 
the white people’s berth in his ship: and to all 
Reuben’s remonstrances, he only replied that they 
might push aside the wood in the long boat, and 
get room among the pigs to sleep, if they liked. 


| Be it understood, too, that the law stipulates for 
_the exemption of no age nor sex. It merely pre- 
scribes the number of stripes, and provides that 
no second punishment sliall take place in the 
same day, nor until the effects of the first are re- 
covered trom. Nay, the pregnant female is not 
by law exempted. One would have thought that 
our legislators, moved by the common feelings of 
our common nature, would have interposed the 
protecting arm of the law to shield the female 
when thus situated, from the brutal power of fe- 
rocious man. But no—even she can be laid down 
—exposed, and flogged, in the presence of the as- 
sembled population of the estate! It is true that 
public feeling, in this case more humane and 
merciful in its restrictions than the law—has, in 
a great measure, shielded the pregnant woman, 
known to be such, from so shocking an outrage; 
but still, instanees of such barbarity we believe 
too often occur ; ruining the unfortunate woman’s 
health, and destroying her unborn child. 

The evil of corporal punishment is also shewn 





At the entreaty of some ladies on board, the | 
blankets which Reuben had provided for his | 
berths, were fetched from them; and, wrapped in | 
these, the oppressed family sheltered as well as | 
they could each night in the long boat. But the | 
voyage proved a tempestuous one, cold, and with | 
almost constant heavy rain ; so that they reached | 
New York in a most pitiable condition, though | 
they had all been in good health at the commence- | 
ment of the voyage. | 

Maria in time recovered, but the illness of poor | 
Reuben’s wi‘e ended in her death. 

Cuiptain Russell was put on his trial in New 
York, for his injustice and cruclty; but though 
he was found guilty, and fined 40 dollars, yet he 
never-chose to pay the fine imposed, saying he 
ha@ mo objection to go to prison, if any one should 
choose to tike the trouble to send him there. 
After the death of Reuben’s wife, Maria went 
into service—and when Capt. Stuart was last in 
New York, in 1828, Reuben was in very fuvora- 
ble circumstances, laboring diligently, and evi- 
dently blessed of God. 


Extract from the Ciristian Record of Jamaica, 


published in that Island, Oct. 183), in further , 


illustration of the wietched condition of the 

slaves in the British Colonies. 

One principal object of our publication is to 
draw the attention of our fellow colonists them- 
selves to the debasing nature of these evils, to the 
end, that secing them in their true light, they 
may be induced to adopt measures for their re- 
moval. We allude to the right, which the owner 


ofa slave has, to inflict corporal punishment upon | 
him, at his own sovereign will and pleasure: a | 
richt held upon the Consolidated Slave Law, piss- | 


ed in 1816, still in foree, and which would have 
been confirmed by the sl:ve enictments of the 


legisl ture in 1826 and 182), had they received | 


the royal sanction. 
right is generally, nay, almost universally, exer- 
cised, no one, well acjzuiinted with the state of 
society in our Island, will venture to deny. 
our part, we firmly believe that there are very 
few estates,on which the slave is not in daily 


dreid of the lash, and that in many families, cor- | 


poral punishment is commonly inflicted. ‘The 
power of punishing is vested in the slave-owner, 
or his representative, who, by the same law, is 


constituted the judge of what offences require cor- | 


poral punishment, not exeeding thirty-nine lashes.’ 


That this cruel and unjust | 


For | 


in a way truly painful to every friend to the 
spread of christianity. We allude to the effect it 
produces, in respect to the ordinance of marriage. 
It consists with our knowledge, that slaves have 
preferred concubinage to marriage, on the ground, 
that their wives might be indecently exposed and 
cruclly flogged. And here it is to be observed, 
in explanation and support of this statement, that 
| slaves, however licentious they may be, regard 
| the marriage tic with a reverence and respect ap- 
| proaching to superstition. With whatever indif- 
| ference they regard the degradation of a concu- 
| bine, we know that they look with horror on the 
_ degradation of a wife! Again, what kind of feel- 
| int can be expected to exist in the mind of a 
| child, who witnesses the shameless punishment of 
a parent? Filial respect must be weakened, if 
not altogether destroyed. 

And must not the feelings of the parent, who 
is constrained to witness the miserable sufferings 
of a child, if not hardened in criminal indiffer- 
cnee, be exquisitely painful. While we are upon 

this part of the subject, we cannot avoid recount- 
'ing, as a proof that these things are not the chi- 
| meras of a distempered imagination, but sad re- 
alities of truth and experience, the particulars of 
an instance of corporal punishment, recently in- 
flicted in one of our workhouses by order of the 
magistrates. It has been communicated to us 
by an eye-witness, on whose veracity we can 
stake our own credit, and truly, it reflects inde- 
lible disgrace upon the community. Be it un. 
derstood, however, that we introduce this state. 
| ment, not in illustration of the main subject of 
‘the present article, viz. the dengerous power of 
inflicting corporal ‘panishment entrusted by the 
law to private individuals, but in proof that the 
‘shameless, the unnatural exposure of the pa- 
rent’s nakedness 10 the child, and vice versa, 
are no uncommon occurrences in our Island. 
| A memorandym was taken by our informant, 








‘soon afer witnessing the scene which he de. 
| ceribed, of whieh the following is nearly a ver- 
batim copy. We omit names, but our inform- 
‘ant has authorised us to supply them if requir- 
‘ed. * * *, a female, apparently about twenty. 
‘two years of age, was then laid down, with her 
‘face downwards; her wrists were secured by 


' eords, run into nooses; her ancles were brought 


‘together, and placed in another noose; the cord 
‘composing this last one, passed through a block, 
‘connected with a post, The cord was tighten. 
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ed, and the young woman was thus stretched, 
to her utmost length. A female then advanc- 
ed, and raised her clothes towards her head, 
leaving the person indecently exposed. ‘The boat- 
swain of the workhouse, a tall athletic man, flour- 
ished his whip four or five times round his head, 
and proceeded with the punishment. ‘The instru- 
ment of punishment was a cat, formed of knotted 
cords. ‘The blood sprang from the wounds it in- 
flicted. The poor creature shrieked in agony, 
and exclaimed, ‘I don’t deserve this!’ She be- 
came hysterical, and continued so until the pun- 
ishment was completed. Four other delinquents 
were successively treated in the same way. One 
was a woman about thirty-six years of age—ano- 
ther, a girl of fifteen—another, a boy of the same 
age; and lastly, an old woman about sixty, who 
really appeared scarcely to have strength to cx- 
press her agonies by cries. ‘Tho boy of fifteen, 
as our informant subsequently ascertained, was 
the son of the woman of thirty-six! She was 
indecently exposed, and cruelly flogged, in the 
presence of her son! and then had the additional 
pain, to see him also exposed, and made to writhe 
under the lash! 

It is to be observed, to complete the hideous, 
but faithful picture, of the system of Slave Go- 
vernment, presented to us by the narrative of 
this transaction, that these unfortunates received 
this punishment, for an offence which their own- 
er, it was strongly suspected, had compelled 
them to commit; and that too, under the terror 
of the lash—a circumstance accounting for the 
cry—‘I don’t deserve this.’ 

Painful and melancholy as is the above de. 
tail, we know it to be but too faithful a picture 
of what is transacted, from weck to week, by 
order of the magistrates, within those abodes of 
misery and degradation—the workhouses of our 
Island. : 

But let us revert to the especial subject of 
the present article. The most appalling evil, 
resulting from the power, entrusted by the law 
to individuals, of inflicting the severest corporal 
punishment upon the slave, is unquestionably 
the extensive and. systematic destruction of un- 
born children! The helpless pregnant woman, 
as we have said, may, under the sanction of 
the law, be subjected to the lash! We are en- 
abled to state, from respectable medical testi- 
mony, that in nine cases out of ten, such in- 


flictions are followed by the destruction of the 
unborn child.” 


Extract from the Eveni 
1831. House of 
17, 1831. 


ng Mail, August 19, 
Cominons, Wednesday, August 


CLAVERY. 


“Mr. Borat asked the noble Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, whether Government had okie 
proper measures for the regulation and mainte. 
nance of the Crown Slaves, who had been emanci- 
pated in the West India Islands.” 

“Lorp Howick said, that Government had not 
issued orders for the emancipation of Crown 
Slaves, until they had taken all necessary precan. 
tions, to guard against unfortunate consequences, 
It was, however, gratifying to find that these pre- 
cautions were unnecessary. He had received a 
despatch from the Governor of Antigua, which 
stated, that during the five months which had 
elapsed since the emancipation of the Crown 
Slaves, they had been occupied industriously in 


providing for their own support, and that although 











es 


their number was three hundred and seventy-one, 
no case of crime had occurred amongst thcm, 
nor were there any complaints of poverty.” 

Here, then, we have irrefragable proof, that 
large numbers of slaves, de facto, who have un- 
dergone no previous process of preparation, may 
be liberated at once, without detriment either to 
the public or themselves. After this, it is to be 
hoped the Codrington Trustees will no longer 
persist in believing, that to enfranchise their 
bondsmen at once “would be followed by more 
suffering and crime than have ever yet been wit- 
nessed under the most galling bondage.” If to 
make assurance double sure, they would wish, 
before they liberate their three hundred captives 
to take the same precautions which Government 
took before they emancipated the three hundred 
and seventy-one Crown Sleves in Antigua, no 
doubt Lord Howick would be most happy to in- 
form them what those precautions were, though 
in the event they proved unnecessary. It is hard- 
ly to be supposed, that the negroes under the 
care of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel are in a more unprepared state for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom than were the negroes who 
were held to belong to the Crown. If, therefore, 
the latter could safely and beneficially be put in 
possession of the rights they had so long been rob- 
bed of, no reasonable man will say, that any inju- 
rious consequences could be apprehended from 
the Society’s doing the same act of justice to those 
unhappy beings, whom, by the law of the strong- 
est, they have held, from the hour of their birth 
to this very day, in a miserable, unchristian, and 
degrading bondage. 

Shall it be said now in the broad blaze of Gos- 
pel light, what the prophet Micah said so long 
avo, “ They build up Zion with blood and Jeru- 
salem with iniquity.” Let the apostle James also 
address them, “ Behold, the hire of the laborers 
who have reaped down your fields, which is of 
you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of 
them which reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.” James v.4. But our 
Lord’s words sre the most remarkable, and are 
best adapted to the case of the Society. for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.—* If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem. 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy 
way ; rinst be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” Matt. v. 23, 24, 


In conclusion, the following interesting lines 
are presented to the readers of Reuben Maddison, 
from the “Genius of Universal Emancipation,” 
edited and published by Benjamin Lundy, Balti- 
more, the 4th No. of the Ist Vol. of the 3d Series, 
July, 1830, and shew, together with the practice 
of the primitive Presbyterian Churches, that right 
views on the subject of slavery are spreading in 
America. May they be increased in Great Bri- 


tain, especially among those who should be en- 
samples to the flock ! 


“ OUR FATHER.” 
As the little fellow walked by the side of 
my horse, I asked him ifthere was any Church that 
the slaves attendedon Sunday. He said no, there 
was none near enough, and he had never seen 
one. I asked him if he knew where people went 
to when they died, and was much affected by the 
simple, earnest look with which he pointed to the 


“ 














asys and said, ‘to Wader dere,’” 
Adam Hodgson, 
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‘That dearest name! ay even thou, poor Slave, 

mayst lift thine eye, 

Nor dread a chilling glance of scorn will meet thee 
from the sky: 

Go bend the knee, and raise the soul, and lift thy 
hopes above, 

The God of Heaven is even to thee, a Father in 
his love, 

The earth-worn man, may crush thee down to 
slavery and shame, 

And in his puny pride, usurp a Master’s haughty 
name, 

But He, Lord God, Omnipotent! disdaineth not 
to bear, 

A parent’s cherished name to thee, to yield a pa- 
rent’s care. 

And thou, with child-like confidence, may’st spring 
to his embrace, 

Nor shrink in shame before the glance of that pa- 
ternal face; 

Thou art not yet an ingrate vile—thou hast not in 
thy pride 

Returned him falschood for his love, his holiest lavws 
defied. 

Thou never like a thief hast spoiled the nurslings 
of his fold, 

Thou ne’er hast given thy brother's form to be en- 
slaved and sold ; 

No wrathful thunders seem to thee to clothe his 
vengeful arm, 

Nor fearful lightnings in his eye, awake thy wild 
alarm. 

Our Father! oh how deeply dear that holy name 
should be— 

How should we love the meanest one who thus may 
call on Thee ! 

And yet,—Thou just and righteous God! if Thou 
wert not our sire, 

Long since we hud been swept away by thy con- 

, suming ire. 
MARGARET. 


RICHARD HUMPHREYS. 


We adverted to the Will of this philanthropist, 
in the last number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. Below, we give an extract, which 
shows the benevolence and purity of his object. 
Such noble examples as this are deserving of imi- 
tation by every true christian patriot. May we 
not, indeed, hope that the time is approaching, 
when those who are blessed with an “ abundance ” 
of this world’s treasures, will be more and more 
disposed to appropriate them to objects of this na- 
ture ?— 

From the “ Friend.” 
Extract from the Last Will of Richard Hum- 
phreys, deceased— 

Item—Ii give and bequeath unto my friends, 
Ellis Yarnall, Thomas Wistar, Thomas Steward- 
son, Philip Garrett, Roberts Vaux, ‘Thomas Ship- 
ley, Daniel B. Smith, Lindsey Nicholson, Tho- 
mas Evans, Jasper Cope, John Paul, Charles Ro- 
berts, and Samuel Mason, Jr. all of the city of 
Philadelphia, the survivors, and survivor of them, 
and the executors and administrators of such sur- 
vivor, the sum of ten thousand dollars, lawful 
money of the United States of Ameriea, in trust, 
nevertheless, that they or he shall pay over the 
same to such benevolent society or institution, by 





whatsoever name it may be called, as shall then 


Se 
be, or hereafter may be established, having for its 
object the benevolent design of instructing the 
descendants of the African race in school learn- 
ing, in the various branches of the mechanic arts 
and trade, and in agriculture, in order to prepare 
and fit and qualify them to act as teachers in such 
of those branches of useful business us in the 
judgment of the said socicty they may aprear best 


_qualified for; the said institution to be located not 


far distant from the city of Philadelphia, and to be 
under the care, management, and control of such 
persons only as are, or may be, members of the 
yearly meeting of the religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, which has for many 
years past held, and still continues to hold its 
meetings, and transact its business in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Mulberry street, between 
Third and Fourth streets, in the said city ; and I 
hereby direct the said Trustces to pay over the 
said legacy to the ‘Treasurer for the time being 
of such society as aforesaid to be by such seciety 
applied to, and for the objects, uses, and purposes 
herein before specified: provided always never- 
theless, and upon this further trust and special 
confidence, that if no such society or institution 
as aforesaid under such care, management, and 
control as aforesaid, be established at the time of 
my decease, then I will and direct that the said 
trustees, or the survivors or survivor of them shall 
hold the said legacy in trust, and from time to 
time place the same out on interest, or invest the 
whole thereof in such prodactive stock, as they 
may think proper, for such tern or terms as may 
appear to them best, during the period of seven 
years from the day of my decease, and if at the 
expiration of the said period of seven years from 
the day of my decease, no such society or institu. 
tion as aforesaid under such care, management, 
and control as aforesaid be established, then it is 
my will and earnest desire that they, the said 
trustees, or the survivors, or survivor of them, 
shall expend from time to time, or ‘et one time, 
the whole of the aforesaid legacy, together with 
the interest that may have accrued thereon, (their 
reasonable charges attending the execution of the 
said trust being first deducted,) and in such way 
and manner as they in their discretion shall judge 
to be most beneficia] and useful to the aforesaid 
description of persons, namely, the descendants of 
the African race, keeping in view my fervent 
wish and desire that so far as the said legacy and 
interest will go to attain those objects, such of that 
race as my said trustees may think proper may 
be so trained and educated, as to become fitted 
and qualified to become teachers and instructors 
in school learning, im the various branches of the 
mechanic arts and trades, and in agriculture, any 
thing herein before contained to the contrary 
thereof notwithstanding. 


The donor, Richard Humphreys, was for many 
years an clder in the Friends’ Society, in Phila- 
delphia. The legacy, for the education of color- 
ed people, is left in good hands, who will apply 
it judiciously, according to. the intentions of the tes- 
tator ; and we have no doubt but it will lead to 
the establishment of a Seminary for Colored 
Youth, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. May 
others, who have large estates to dispose of by 
will, “do likewise,” and much good to the color- 
ed people, and to society at large, will grow outof 





it. We think that the neighborhood of Philadel- 
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phia would be a very eligible location for a Semi- 
nary for Colored Youth, on the Manual Labor Sys- 
te:n, and cannot but hope the liberal donation of 
Richard Humphreys will be the foundation of 
such an institution. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM ENGLAND! 

We have the most gratifying news from Great 
Britain. EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WEST INDIA SLAVES are upon the eve 
of UNCONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION!!! 
The vox populi demands it. The fiat has, in ef- 
fect, gone forth. “Glory to God in the highest— 
on earth peace—and good will to ALL men”’— 
of whatever kindred, nation, or color. 

We have barely room to state, that the latest ar- 
rivals from England bring the interesting infor- 
mation that the British Ministry have resolved to 
introduce a proposition in the new Parliament 
(now in session) for the total and unconditional 
abolition of slavery throughout the colonies of the 
empire, to be completed in three years. Next 
month we hope to have something further upon 
this very important subject. 





The migration of colored people to Pennsylva- 
nia, it is believed, will not be prohibited. A com- 
mittee in the Legislature have made a Report, 
touching that subject, which we shall notice in 
our next number. 


TOWN OF BRAZORIA, IN TEXAS. 

This town is situated on the Brassos river, 
which runs through the centre of Austin’s Colo- 
ny, not far from its mouth. It is a port of entry; 
and has now a good deal of trade with New Or. 
loans, and other northern ports. Believing that a 
view of the present condition and future prospects 
of this village and the circumjacent country, would 
be acceptable to the reader, we insert the follow- 
ing extract from the “Texas Gazette and Brazo- 
ria Commercial Advertiser,” a paper established 
there in April last, by G. B. M. Cotton. 
suitable introduction, the editor remarks: 


“In January, 182), this town was surveyed and 
laid off in forty-six squares, containing three hun- 
dred and ninety-six building lots, besides a num- 
ber of out-lots, containing from three to ten acres 
each, nearly all of which are now cleared and 
fenced. There are now erected in different parts 
of the town, upwards of fifty dwelling houses and 
stores, and preparations are making, we believe, 
for adding very considerably to the number. A 
comfortable school-house has also been recently 
built, and is now under the charge of a gentleman, 
every way qualified by education and disposition 
to fill, with advantage, a situation so responsible 
and important. The number of perminent inha- 
bitants now amount to about two hundred, and is 
steadily augmenting. Our commerce continues, 
also, to increase in a proportionable ratio with the 


the United States of the north, mostly with full 
freights—and the produce of the neighboring 
plantations has generally been sufficient to lade 
them on their return. Cotton, hides, and peltries, 
form, as yet, our staple articles of export—but we 
trust the day is not far distant, when sugar, beef, 
pork, corn and timber, will be added to the list. 
Our soil and climate are such as to favor the cul- 
tivation of grain of every description—Corn pro- 
duces from torty to sixty bushels to the acre with 
very moderate tillage-——Cotton yields about five 
hundred pounds of clean per acre—and one hand 
will easily tend ten acres——And as for cattle, no 
other country on the face of the globe is so well 
adapted to their natures—our extensive prairies, 
in summer, and sheltering woods and brakes in 
winter, teeming with the most luxurious pasture, 
seem expressly fitted by the Creator for their great 
and rapid increase. In this country, stock is to 
the farmer a mine of wealth! growing in value, even 
while he sleeps, without care and without expense. 

This is a hasty, but a faithful sketch of the 
present situation of our town and the adjacent 


_country—and surely we have reason to congratu- 


late ourselves on the view which it presents.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
RICHARD BROOKE. 
Richard Brooke left the land of his fathers, and 





After a || 


came to America in the early period of manhood. 
| After he had arrived at this destined home of na- 
| tions, he experienced the same tender sensations 
of regret that others feel on lsaving their native 
land, and oiten remembered the little local endear- 
_ments that once were consciously his own. 

When placed among scenes and objects that 
‘are altogether new, the mind has no resting place 
till it re-modifies itself, and institutes somethin 
like a new state of being, subject to different feel 
ings, adapting itself to different circumstances, 
and engaging in new, and untried pursuits. But 
misfortunes had interrupted this pliancy of mind 
in Richard: they overtook him in his own coun- 
try, and attended his sojourneying here. A se- 
vere destiny seemed to sprecd a dark shade over 
his brightest prospects, which neither prudence 
nor fortitude could dissipate. These misfortunes 
resulted, not from the falling out of adventi- 
tious circumstances, but from a regular concate- 
‘nation of events, arising from a special cause : and 
as this cause is centred in the peculiar situation 
_in which he left his country, it will ultimately un- 
fold itself in the tissue of the narrative. It is 
enough at present, to remark, that it was not for 
crime, not for treason, that he left his home, but 

for what virtue can highly commiserate. 

After some time spent upon the seaboard, he 
'engaged in the service of a merchant, in one of 
‘our inland towns. His duties were performed 
| with fidelity, though he experienced all the dis. 
advantages that result from being placed in a 
sphere of socicty different from that which he hed 
been accustomed to, as well as from eng-ging in 
‘an employment that was altogether new. He 
ilived retired, sought but little acquaintance with 
i the world, and spent his vacant hours, either in a 
thoughtful secluded speculation, or in an occasion. 
al visit to the family of a friend, a countryman of 
his, who lived a few paces distant. His heart had 
not yet grown quite insensible to the sentiments 
of nature. As his intimacy increased, the eldest 
daughter of the family became an object of special 








growing prosperity of the country. Within the 
last six months fourteen vessels haye arrived from 





interest. His visits increased, and the connexion 
was eventually cemented by the matrimonial 
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bond. ‘This change of life brought him more di- 
rectly in contact with the world: it extended his 
duties, it strengthened his affection, and, in some 
measure, wore off his pre-existing aptitude to 
gloom and despondency. 

We need not relate the family events that trans- 
pired during his subsequent stay in this village. 
‘To him the current of worldly incidents had veri- 
fied the truth of that sound moral sentiment, that 
change is an attribute of man:—the lapse of a 
few brief years found him a stranger west of the 
Alleghany ridge, and situated in a little cottage on 
the head waters of the Kenhawa river. ‘This 
event happened but a few years after Col. Boone 
had forced the natives to relinquish their right of 
the country to the State government, and as they 
acceded to the stipulation upon the reluctant terms 
of necessity, they often took opportunity to violate 
it, and commit reprisals on the unwary back- 
woodsman, 

Richard and Maria had now a young family 
rising around them. A new country affords many 
incentives to bodily and mental exertion, which 
those in a more secure, and less remote situation, 
hardly experience: the exigencies of a family are 
only supplied by toil and strict economy; and, 
added to this, their unexpected exposure in a fron- 
tier country called forth in Richard’s mind, 
every solicitude for safety as well as support.— 
Very soon were his presentiments of danger 
brought to the test of reality. His home was bro- 
ken up and its comforts all prostrated by ruthless 
hands. He, his wife, four sons and an infant 
daughter, were carried away, and exposed toa 
train of disasters, which, in comparison to the exi- 
gencies of our common lot, must be placed para- 
mount in suffering and distress, 

The spoilers, three in number, were on horse- 
back ; and for several successive days they hurri- 
ed their prisoners forward, mostly through a wil- 
derness country, and in many places without a 
track to direct their footsteps. One of the horses 
was appropriated to the service of carrying bag- 
gage, and the two youngest boys were placed on 
the back of the animal, and secured there, in the 
peculiar way of the owners: the two elder boys 
were urged forward on foot with no other assist- 
ance than the weak pittance of help that the pa- 
rents could afford, for Maria had to carry her in- 
fant, and her husband a large burden of the spoil. 
Thus situated, and enduring the hardships of hun- 
ger and the inclemencies of day and night, they 
were brought toa small settlement near the mouth 
of the Big Sandy river, where measures were taken 
to locate the prisoners among the several familics. 

Hitherto we haye seen our unfortunate little 
band participating in each others company, and 
imparting such solace and sympathy as the exi- 
gencies of their stute could suggest; and even 
their interminglings of grief were a comparative 
comfort, when all their other worldly comforts 
had been taken away. But we now behold their 
little society broken up, and themselves subjected 
to the claims and caprices of different masters,— 
their spirits not ignobly subdued by misfortune, 
but restrained into compliance as the ultimate dic- 
tate of necessity. 

Richard, with the two younger boys, were pla- 
ced in the same family ; Maria and her babe were 
taken about ten miles down the river to another 
settlement ; and the two eldest boys made the third 
family division, being located together, a mile or 
two distant from their mother, 


| 





But even this was not the full measure of their 
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present family bereavement; fr they had been 
there but a tew days, when} party of traders 
came that way, bartered for te oldest boy, and 
carried him off. ‘Their destin’ was nknown,— 
his fate is equally so, as neithf time por circum- 
stance has ever disclosed to he pareits any tid- 
ings of their long lost child +for him often did 
they look at sunset and at sumise,— ofen did they 
listen in the stillness of thenight, but his form 
never met their eye, and hj returning footsteps 
they never heard. | 

One of the family has no’ made his final exit 
from the narrative : we wil/ return to those that 
remain in prospect, and traf their vicissitudes in 
the land of the oppressor. {ichard ind Maria, as 
before mentioned, were sqarated several miles 
distant, principally to prevat them advising with 
each other, and laying pls for their future es- 
cape. They were vigilatly guarded by their 
masters, who kept them aftheir constant tasks of 
hocing, planting, carrying wood, and other drud- 
geries; for the most degrated of mankind are the 
most oppressive, when thiy move under the im- 
pulses of lawless power. 

In pursuing our history, it wer useless to ad- 
vert to the more common events |hat must natu- 
rally arise,for the picture may be filled up, but 
cannot be easily overwrought, whtn we imagine, 
that hunger, cold and abuse, wit\ all the pains 
and privations resulting therefrcn,, are fully and 
emphatically implied in a consideration of the 
state in which we find the sufferers pliced. 

During the second summer of ther captivity, 
the youngest boy, who still remainedwith the fa- 
ther, was taken of a slow disease, aparently in- 
duced by exposure and the want of a mother’s 
care. No disposition was manifestby the mas- 
ter or his family to alleviate the pags of infant 
suffering. After the day’s toils wee over, Rich- 
ard spent the long night in attentio; to his afflict- 
ed charge, administering what coaforts, and im- 
parting what relief was in his sower: but the 
only looked-for prospect of relief wis in the friend- 
ly hand ofdeath. In one of thoss watchful hours 
of the night season, he was interupted by a fe- 
male entering his dark hut, wih a babe in her 
arms; who, to his astonishment and joy, proved 
to be the wife of his bosom, his rlorn, his afflict- 
ed Maria. She had been informed of the situation 
of her boy, and with all thecharacteristics of a mo- 
ther, whose affections had become more ardent by 
being deprived of their object, had eloped from her 
master, equally regardless of tho dangersof the way, 
and the penalty which was expected as the price of 
her disobedience. But little time was allowed to in- 
dulge in those spontaneous emotions that her unex- 
pected presence had given birth to; and still less to 
recapitulate the sufferings they had endured in each 
others absence:---they were wholly engrossed in at- 
tention to their little boy :—every scanty resource 
was brought into action, every endearment was 
used to palliate: the rising sun witnessed their paren- 
tal solicitude, but the short period of a few morning 
hours soon limited their exertions, and spread an in- 
creasing shade of terror over this interesting family 
scene. Before midday their hut was surrounded by 
her pursuers, and she was torn from her frantic hus. 
band, and from her sick boy, without the liberty of 
taking an affectionate farewell. Richard in lessthan 
a week witnessed the consummation of his child's 
suffering:—he did the last sad and solitary rite, b 
enclosing its remains in a little casement made wi 





his own hands, and burying it under a large forest 
tree, (Conelusion next month.) 
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MEXICO, 

We shal proced leisurely with our notices of 
the state d thing in Mexico. It is important, at 
this time, hat thireader should be duly informed 
of the actual condion of the Government. With 
this view, ve inset the following article from the 
“New Orleans Corier,” of a recent date. 


We have been fyored with the sight of an of.- 
ficial communicatin made to F. Pizaro Martinez, 
Mexican Consul inthis city, by Senor Gonzales, 
Secretary of State, nder the new Mexican admi- 
nistration, bearing ete the 10th of January, 1833. 
We extract the follaing passages, as not without 
interest in the preset position ot Mexican affairs: 

“The convention at has been entered into be- 
tween the divisions nder the command of their 
excellencies Don Anstusio Bustamente and Don 
Antonio Lopez de Sajta Anna, of which I trans- 
mit you copi¢s, has hppily placed a term to the 
evils of civil var. Hs ixcellency Don Manuel 
Gomez Pedram, in cmsequence of the same, took 
possession of ihe Chit’ Magistracy of the Repub- 
lic, in the city of Pudla, and has since been re- 
cognized by al the awhorities and corporations of 
this capital, aid is in full exercise of the supreme 
executive power. 

“ The Republic, which has suffered all the evils 
of a disustrows and sanguinary war, and which 
agarchy tlrestened to annihilate, will again taste 
the sweetspf peace, and give fresh impulse to all 
the branchis of the public administration. His 
Excellencythe President, who feels no other de- 
sire than tlt of beholding the complete re-estab- 
lishment o!he constitutional system, and of con- 
solidating foever, public order and tranquillity, is 
employing a\ the means conducive to this end, 
not doubting but they will lead to the desired re- 
sult, and thathis efforts will be forwarded by Di- 
vine Providenje. 

“ His “ser al also feels assured that all the 
agents of the Republic in the exterior, will, on 
their side, contibute to the establishment of its 
credit; and caute to disappear those unhappy pre- 
possessions to which the state of inquietude which 
was seen to preryail there during the past year, 
may have given occasion. With this view, I am 
instructed to give notice to you of these events, 
that you may give due publicity to the same.” 

Every weii wisher to the prosperity of Mexico 
must sincerely hope that the promises here held 
out by the newly installed President, may be hap- 
pily realized. From all we have heard oi the cha- 
racter and talents of Senor Pedraza, we are led to 
augur well for the future. That circumstances 
should have obliged him to quit his country, and 
deprive it for a long period of the benefit of his 
services, is matter of regret; and yet we hope it 
will be no presumption on our part to say, that a 
residence of two years in the United States will 
not be without its beneficial influence upon his 
political views and character. 





By the latest mails from the South, we have the 
following intelligence. It is copied from a Phila- 


delphia paper— 
“ Accounts have been received by private cor- 
dence from New Orleans, conveying intel- 
ligence from the capital of Mexico to the 30th of 
January. . 
The state of the country is represented to have 








_ 
the friends of liberty and order. Certain difficul- 
ties which had been apprehended had ceased to 
threaten; and the government of Pedraza had be- 
come more universally popular and success- 
ful than its warmest advocates had antici- 
pated. 

The roads between the capital and the sea coast 
were deemed safe, and, besides the convoy of a 
million of dollars which reached ‘Tampico accord- 
ing to previous accounts, one of a much larger 
amount, (viz. $2,300,000,) was on the way, and 
expected there in a few days, while a third one of 
very considerable value might reach Vera Cruz 
about the first of March. 

The elections had taken place in the State of 
Mexico and the Federal District, entirely in favor 
of the patriotic cause.” 


THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER, AND LOTIS- 
VILLE PUPLIC ADVERTISER. 

These papers have exerted a considerable de- 
gree of influence in their respective sections of the 
United States; end, until recently, both were loud 
in their denunciations of the advocates of univer- 
sal emancipation. The editor of the latter, though 
a lineal descendant of the celebrated William 
Penn, (whose family name he bears,) read us 
some censorious strictures a few years ago. But as 
the people of Kentucky, as well as those of Vir- 
ginia, are beginning to sce the evils of slavery, 
and speak of them too, he seems inclined, like his 
prototype at Richmond, to cast about for an ex- 
cuse to turn a summerset. He copied the follow- 
ing extract from the remarks of the late governor 
Miller, of South Carolina, on the defection of the 
Enquirer, some short time since:— 

“There was a time when, whatever appeared in 
that paper, (one of the most influential and widely 
circulated papers in the southern ccuntry,) might 
be considered as indicating the temper of the 
south. That time has gone by. We were wont 
to look upon Richmond as the West Point—the 
strong post on our frontier-—mounted by the En. 


quirer, under whose battery we reposed with safe- 
ty and security. But such is not the case now. 
While our old men and women, and little chil- 
dren, rested in safety by day, and in security by 
night, in defiance of southern interest, and south- 
ern feeling, the sentinel on the wall, with un. 
equalled perfidy, recreant and traitorous, turned 
his fire upon his own people, and as far as he 
could, spread desolation in hisown camp. He is 
the survivor of Nat. Turner, and the confederate 
of Inndy and Garrison.” 


Shadrach Penn cannot sivallow this! He cen- 
sures gov. Miller somewhat unsparingly,—from 
which we infer that he, too, is about to join the 
ranks of the “Fanatics.” O Public Opinion! how” 
potent art thou! The sturdiest politicians bow 
before thee. At thy bidding, they assume the 
various hues of the chamelion—nothing too incon- 
sistent—nothing too ridiculous—ncthing tco bad— 
and (may we not hope?) nothing too good, for them, 





been at that date in a high degree gratifying to | 


if they have thy magisterial sanction?! 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 


PATER 
Society at GREEN Pains, Onto. 


We lately mentioned that a Free Produce As- 
sociation had been organized, at the above named 
place. It is with pleasure we insert the following 
extract of a letter from the Corresponding Com- 
mittee to a similar Committee of the Ladies’ Free 
Produce Society, in Philadelphia. Orders accom- 
panied this communication, for a considerable 
quantity of free cotton goods, which we are happy 
to learn will be supplied. 


Dear FRrrenps: 

Your kind letter, dated 24th of 12th mo. came 
duly to hand, and to us was very acceptable, not 
only on account of the door which appears to be 











open for us to procure the conveniences of life free | 


from the stain of our brother’s blood, but accepta- 
ble also on account of the sympathetic and encou- 
raging language which it holds forth. 

Although there are a considerable number 


whose minds appear to be somewhat awakened | 


to the subject, yet how few are willing to endure 
privations or to muke sacrifices rather than in 
any degree to lend thcir aid to the odious system? 
It is consoling, however, that there are even a 
few, (and that number increasing,) to whom the 
sweets of the cane, cultivated amid sighs and 
tears, have become loathsome; and whom gorge- 
ous apparel, purchased at the price of blood, hath 
become a burden too heavy to be borne. But 
there appears to be too many, who even wish well 
to the cause, that seem to be, as it were, standing 
at a distance, in order to see what can be done by 
others. ‘The number, here, who are prepared to 
join together in this important concern, is very 
small. Dear friends, let your prayers ascend to 
Heaven, on our behalfi—that, by a consistent 
walking, we may be enabled to evince to those, 
who are looking on, that we have espoused a 
righteous cause, and to show to all around us that 
there is no necessity of strengthening the hand of 
the oppressor, by partaking of those worse than 
“stolen goods.” 





Anotuer Pmvanturopic Association. 

By the following extract of a letter, from its 
Corresponding Secretary to Lydia White, of Phi- 
ladelphia, we find that another Anti-Slavery So. 
ciety has lately been organized in the State of 
Ohio. 
friends of our cause. 


“ Harrisville, Harrison Co. Ohio, } 


3d mo. 10th, 1833. ¢ 
Respectep Frienp: 


We are in‘ormed, through the medium of the 


These are, indeed, cheering news to the |! 


i 


tendency to open the eyes of the coy to 
the enormity of the system in all itt bedings. 


The Society is designated by the nee 1e 
‘Harrisville Free Froduce and Anti-Stavei\ So. 
ciety.’ I have been directed, as its Correspo§ing 
Secretary, to write to thee, and endeavor to qer- 
tain whether thee can furnish us with the fopw- 
ing articles, viz. Brown and Bleached Shi 
Calieces of plain patterns, Checks, Cotton Kn- 
nels, ‘Table Diapers, Cotton Yarn, of pretty 
No’s. We should like to be furnished with ast 
of the articles thee may have for sale, withbe 
prices annexed. If we had this, we could tell et- 
ter what we should wish to send for. 
Any information thee may be able to gives 
on this‘(to us) interesting subject, will be thak 
fully received. We think thy undertaking a ju- 
dable one, and hope thee will be sustained.” 









Tue Srectre Snir. 
That phantom ship whose form 


Shoots like a meteor through the storm. 
” ” * * ” * * # ” * 


Full spread and crowded every sail 
The demon-frigate braves the gale. 
hokeby, 
There are probably few of our readers wo 
|| have not heard of that superstition of the sailos, 
the Spectre Ship, the crew of which, as a punis- 
ment for their crimes, are compelled forever | 
navigate the seas, towards the South of Afric, 
and whose ill-omened appearance atterds onk 
the awakened wrath of “the Stormy Spinit of the 
Cape.” In a note on the above lines from Roke 
|| by, Sir Walter Scott, (the quenched Star ¢f litera- 
ture,) has introduced some fine lines by Dr. Ley- 
den, with the following remarks: 


“My late lamented friend, Dr. John Leyden, 
has introduced this phenomenon inio his scenes of 
infamy, imputing, with poetical ingenuity, the 
dreadful judgment to the first ship whic com. 
menced the Slave trade. 





Stout was the ship from Benin’s palmy shore, 
That first the freight of bartered captives bore ; 
Bedimmed with blood, the Sun with shrinking 

beams 
Beheld her bounding o’cr the ocean streams; 
But ere the Moon her silver horns had reared, 
Amid the crew the speckled plague appeared. 
| Faint and despairing on their watery bier, 
| ‘To every friendly shore the sailors steer ; 
| Repelled from port to port, they sue in vain, 
| And track with slow unsteady sail the main, 
'| Where ne’er the bright and buoyant wave is seen, 
|| ‘Tostreak with wandering foam the sen weeds green, 
|| ‘Towers the tail mast, a lone and leafless tree, 








| ‘Tul selfimpelled amid the waveless sea, 

|| Where Sunmmer breezes ne’er were heard to sing, 
| Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy wing. 
|| Fixed as a rock amid the boundless plain, 

The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main, 


Till far through night the funeral flames aspire, 


‘Genius of Universal Emancipation,’ that thou art || As the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 


engaged in the sale of dry goods, that huve not | 


been obtained through the labor of slaves. 


object of this communication is, to get informa- 
tion on the subject, for the benefit of a Society, 
that has recently been formed in this place to pro- 
mote the use of goods that have not come through 
the hands of oppression, and to diffuse such infor- 


Still doomed by fate, on weltering billows rolled, 


The || Along the deep their restless course to hold, 


Scenting the storm the shadowy sailors guide, 
The prow with sails opposed to wind and tide. 
The Spectre Ship in hvid glimpsing light, 
Glares baleful on the shuddering watch of night, 
Unblest of God and man !—Till time shall end 








mation on the subject of slavery as will have a 


Its view strange horror to the storm shall lend.” 
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Jor the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


LAMENT FOR AFRICA. 
Hoy long? shall injured Africa mourn! how long 
Of’rongs yet unredressed complain ! of wrongs 
Umerited, and unprovoked, wherefore, 
Oner oppressors head, will ever hang 
Aouble guilt! How long in servile chains, 
Mst thousands of her daughters pine! how long, 
IW long, her sons in cruel bondage groan 
Mst she, disconsolate, for ages mourn 
Er degradation ; see her strength consumed; 
br beauty fade to fill the “ white man’s” purse ;— 
&, who 1n years pa:t, reigned a mighty queen, 
Whose glory dazzled an admiring world? 
Istrength secure she sat, dispensing laws 
} neighb’ring nations: from her happy shores, 
‘he golden streams of art and science flowed, 
Ium’ning benighted Europe. Oh how changed! 
bw is the mighty fallen! Great, indeed, 
las been her fall. Now ignorance and crime 
Silk, unrestrained, where once fair science beam- 
ed; 
"he land is drenched with human gore, with 
blood 
(f her ewn sons, untimely slain—slain too, 
brothers hands in civil strife, at will 
white men waged, who thus to sate their thirst 
Jor filthy lucre set a price on blood! 
Shall itbe ever thus? No, it cannot. 
Ten now I see Freedonia’s star appear! 
@er Africa, it has risen—soon the day 
Will dawn ; the sun arise ; her light and strength 
Return in brighter lustre shining forth, 
Increaed, and heightened by her long eclipse. 
EDNA. 


Fo: the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE TEARS OF WOMAN. 
An Allegory. * 


The Angel of Justice stood before the throne of 
the Most High. Father, said she, behold the 
creatures whom thou hast made. Lo! the chil- 
dren o@ earth have lifted up their hearts to oppres- 
sion, their hands are full of wrong and violence, 
and they have laden their brother with heavy fet- 
ters, that he might be to them a bondman forever. 
I called unto them—I warned them of the evil of 
their way, but they refused to hearken to my 
voice; give me, therefore, my sword, oh Father! 
that 1 may smite them from before thy face. 

Oh not yet, my sister! exclaimed the pleading 
tones of a sweet voice :—and the young Angel of 
Philanthropy bowed himself beside her, and look- 
ed up from the midst of his fair curls with a face 
filled with beseeching earnestness. Not yet, be- 
loved sister, said he, do thou unsheath thy sword 
for vengeance. I will descend to the earth by thy 
side, and plead with the erring one for his unhap- 
py brother. I will win for thee an offering of 
penitence from the hearts of the guilty, and with 
thy blade break asunder the heavy fetters of the 
slave. The eyes of the beautiful boy were suf- 
fused with tears while he addressed her, and 
Mercy bent over him as he turned towards the 
heavenly throne, joining her appealing glance to 
his petition. 

It was well nigh to eventime. The sunlight 
fell in yellow gleamings through the branches on 





*This article was inserted, originally, in the 
G. U. E. some time since; but is now republished 


by particular request. 





the gliding waves of the stream beside which the 
Angel of Justice stood leaning on her empty scab- 
bard.—She was watching with a calm eye the 
eager and untiring efforts of Philanthropy, as he 
strove to free the shackled limbs of a sad group 
who wept before him.—He called on man to aid 
him in his exertions. He pointed to the threaten- 
ing attitude of Justice, as she lifted up her stately 
brow and stretched out her hand with a stern 
glance towards the sun, whose setting was to be 
her signal. But prejudice and selfishness were 
strong in the human heart, and they to whom the 
earnest appeal was sent, gazed on idly for a few 
moments, and departed. Already the hand of 
Justice was extended to resume her blade, and her 
eye bent in lowering anger on the impenitent op. 
pressor. Yct still the unwearied boy, with the 
passionate earnestness of approaching despair. 
steadily persisted in his exertions, though his cye 
at times grew dim, and his heart sick, as his re- 
peated entreaties were again and again answered 
by the same cold repulse. Then he called on 
woman. He pointed to her sister—suffering— 
degraded—miserable—and stretching out Thee 
manacled hands to her for succor. The call was 
heard. Slowly, and with uncertain steps, and 
eyes half averted from the sad spectacle before her, 
woman approached him. Her heart was touched 
with the wrongs of the injured ones, but she felt 
that her arm was weak, and her strength powerless; 
and bowing down her head, she wept in pity and 
sorrow over the objects of her compassion. But her 
aid was not in vain. The tears she shed rusted the 
chains on which they tell !—and the exulting shout 
ofthe young Angel, as he again snatched up the 
sword of Justice, rung like a victorious battle cry 
upon the ear of the oppressor. MARGARET. 


Selected for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SONNET. 
Oh, he is worn with toil! the big drops run 
Down his dark cheek ! hold—hold thy merciless 
hand, 
Pale tyrant! for beneath thy hard command 
O’er wearied nature sinks. The scorching sun, 
As pitiless as proud Prosperity 
Darts on him his full beams; gasping he lies, 
Arraigning with his looks the patient skies, 
While that inhuman trader lifts on high 
The mangling scourge. O! ye who at your ease 
Sip the blood-swectened beverage, thoughts like 
these 
Haply ye scorn. I thank thee gracious God! 
That I do feel upon my cheek the glow 
Of indignation, when beneath the rod, 
A sable brother writhes in silent woe. 
Robert Southey. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
MEMORY. 

“Often does the memory of former times come 
like the evening sun on my soul.” 

“We call back, maid of Lutha, the years that 
have rolled away.” Ossian. 

Blessed: memory ! that double life! Who would 
pass from the reach of its cheering influence? 
Who so dullof soul as to wish to forget the past, 
with its fostered sorrows, but still glowing hap- 
piness? And now, while yon sun sends back 
his mellowed glory from the curtaining West, 





like a visible gleam of memory’s own bright- 
ness,—while yon glorious star, whose pure ra- 
diance trembles on his departing footsteps, hangs, 
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like a holy thought, on the brow of the pear- 
ly sky,—now is the time to unfold the pages 
of her wizard volume, and to live again the hours 
that have gone by. 

Friends of the Slave! amidst the memory of 
your own past hours of happiness, let them come 
stealing in the thought of his wretchedness. He 
to whom yon star brings no remembrances of un- 
alloyed delight, whose destiny hath been ever one 
of unvaried sorrow. What is bright memory, or 
still brighter hope, te his clouded bosom? Oh, let 
it be yours to awaken these bright beams for fu- 
ture years. To strike the shackles from his 
limbs, that he may look back, with never dying 
rapture and gratitude, after the lapse of rolling 
seasons, to the wild bliss of that moment. ‘That 
he may loo forward with exulting delight on the 
brightening prospect before him, and forget in the 
joy of freedom and happiness, the injustice that so 
long crushed him to the earth. FANNY. 





From the Liberator. 
ARE YOU OPPOSED TO SLAVERY ! 





Are you opposed to slavery ? then neither ‘touch, 
taste, nor handle,’ the price of blood. Do you 
ask, ‘How can I do this, seeing many of the com- 
forts of life are the product of their labor?’ Go to 
work—form Societies, pledging each member nei- 
ther to buy, sell, nor use slave productions: get as 
many to join you in the effort as you can: and 
when it is seen that men are taking such a stand, 
Free Lazor will become as fashionable at the 
south as in our own state; and cotton, rice, sugar, 
molasses, &c. &c. will be furnished to equal the 
demand, produced by free men. Let the benevo- 
lent rich men, (and there is an occasional anomaly 
of the kind) establish manufactories to work none 
but free cotton—establish warehouses and stores 
for the sale of their goods and other free produc- 
tions—and the poor will bear a proportion of the 
loss for awhile, should there be any, in purchasing 
at the small additional cost that may accrue there- 
by. 
This isthe way. Call the idea ‘chimerical,’ or 
what else you please—your conscience will hold 
you to its correctness. 

Some of the articles, commonly produced by 
slave labor, are already to be had by a little trou- 
ble, with which the tears and blood of the oppress- 
ed are not mingled. And it is for us to call for 








from thee; lest it compel thee to smile, while the 
unfortunate descendant of Africa is loaded with 
chains and stripes; Jest it make thee willing to op- 
press thy fellow for a cup of cofee, a little T, 
molasses, or rice! Ay, and it may be, that while 
you are professing religion—that which requires 
us to ‘do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us.” What is past we may have done in ig- 
norance; even so that it hath been winked at—but 
God now commundcth all men every where to re- 
pent of this, as well as other wrongs. Whatever 
was done in that darkness may not be persisted 
in: the excuse is now taken away. See to it that 
you go to work. ANTI-SLAVERY- 


EXTRACT FROM THE FIFTH REPORT OF THE LADIES’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR LIVERPOOL AND ITS NIIGHBOR- 
HOOD, IN AID OF THE CAUSE OF NEGRO EMANCIPA- 
TION. 


“It is now five years since the Lapres’ Antt- 
Stavery Association was formed. Its object and 
its progress have regularly been brought before 
the friends and subscribers, to whom it owes its 
support.” 

The Committee have uniformly expressed their 
regret, and are on this occasion also compelled to 
do so, that they are not more effective in awaken- 
ing and in strengthening an interest on the sub- 
ject of NegroSlavery. ‘Their power of aiding this 
important, this christian cause, is consequently 
very limited. There are ase local impediments 
to the efforts of the Liverpool Ladies’ Association; 
but as these are neither more, nor greater, than 
were recognised at its commencement, there is 
cause for disappointment that it has not been 
more successful. With this admission, however, 
the Committee would state, that the longer they 
continue in the work, the more they are satisfied 
they were right to engage in it; and they enter 
on another year with sanguine expectations that 
the united endeavors of Associations will become 
more and more efficient ;—that, while individual 
Societies each lament their own incompetence, all 
may rejoice in the aggregate result produced. 

There are two ways in which the efforts of 
Ladies’ Associations are chiefly directed ;—the 
one, that of collecting funds for aiding the impor- 
tant researches and investigations of the London 
Society ; the other, that of spreading the authentic 





them. We can get some sugar, molasses, coffee, 
a little cotton, and, perhaps, rice,—raised by free 
men. And should we fail to get enough, no mat- 
ter at how low a rate the slave articles may be 
procured, do without. 

But I live in the country; I can get none of 
these things uniess such as were raised by slaves. 
Then it istime something was done. Stop where 
you are for humanity’s, for conscience sake! Is 
oppression wrong? Is slavery an evil—a crime!— 


Could you 


“Have a slave to fan you when you sleep, 
And tremble when you wake ?” 


The man who secretes or partakes of stolen 
goods is ranked with the thief, and punished with 
the thief. Would you not secrete stolen property 
—and will you perpetuate slavery, by using the 
price of blood? Does your appetite rise in opposi- 
tion to your better judgment, reason, and con- 
science, and reply—‘What have J to do with 
the labor by which the articles I want are pro- 
duced?’ Hear not its depraved and guilty de- 
mands, lest it drive thy opposition to slavery far 


information obtained by that Society, along with 
some of the various publications which appear 
'| from time to time, exhibiting the subject in its 
true character. In the form of Delineations of 
Slavery, Appeals, Remonstrances, Sermons, &c., 
there are many publications emanating from 
minds deeply impressed with the subject, and so- 
|| licitous to convey to others a sense of the responsi- 
bility with which a consideration of it should ever 
be accompanied. Merely to disperse tracts and 
papers of this nature is, indeed, a very humble of- 
fice, and appears a very inadequate means of pro- 
moting the desired object. But that it has been a 
useful auxiliary in the cause, is evident, from the 
extent of information now in the country, com- 
pared with that of which it was in possession 
three or four years since. 

“Though little has yet been realized as to the 
melioration of the condition of the Slaves, there 
is, at the present moment, a prospect of improve- 
ment, and of an alleviation of evils, which has 








never hitherto been afforded ; arising from the or- 
peers in council, recently sent out to the Crown 
Colonies, with directions for their early adoption.” 
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WILBERFORCE COLONY. 


We had intended further to notice the state of 
things at the Wilberforce Settlement, in this num- 
ber of the Genius of Universal Emancipation. But 
we find a statement in the “ Niagara Courier,” of 
Lockport, N. Y., which will be sufficient to ae- 
quaint the public therewith; and though we might 
enter much more into a detail of facts and circum- 
stunces, we forbear at present. Arthur Tappan, 
of New York, asserts, that Israel Lewis has ob- 
tained upwards of fifteen hundred dollars, at dif- 
ferent times, in that city, for the Colony, of which 
he has paid over to the treasurer short of one hun- 
dred dollars, and refuses to account for more! 

ED. G. U. E. 
From the Niagara Courier. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


A few weeks since, we inserted a notice from 
the Managers of the Wilberforce Colony of Colored 
People in Upper Canada, cautioning the public 
agaist paying any money, intended for the use 
ot that settlement, to Israel Lewis, the former 
Agent, as he has been removed, and another ap- 
pointed in his place. Since the publication of this 
notice, we have seen a paragraph in the Utica 
Elucidator, contradicting that statement, and re- 
preseating Lewis as still the Agent of the Colony, 
and withal a much persecuted man. ‘I'he tenor 
of the paragraph also inclines us to suspect that 
Lewis is stil continuing to collect money osten- 
sibly for the use of that interesting settlement. 

In vicw of the facts above alluded to, we deemed 
it our duty to make inquivies respecting the whole 
subject, and we give below the result—premising 
that the statement rests on the authority of Aus- 
tin Steward, a colored man of the first respectabili- 
ty, well known in Rochester, where he resided a 
number of years, as a man of integrity and pro- 
perty. He 1s President of the Board of Managers 
of the Wilberforce Colony—and was so when 
Lewis was appointed agent. 

It seems, from the information which we have | 
obtained, that Lewis’s management and neglect | 
to account in detail for many collections, and his 





refusal to pay over money contributed for the use 
ot the Colony, created much dissatisfaction, and | 
would have caused his removal from the Agency | 
the year previous to the time it actually took place, | 
but for the interposition of Mr. Steward. Lewis | 
then pledged himself to reform and to account ' 
honorably for all money received by him—and | 
accordingly the disafiected members of the Co. ' 
lony agreed to overlook the errors which they | 
supposed him to have committed. He received | 
new vouchers, and again went on a mission. The | 
result was the same. He did not account for the 
money he received, and the Colony came to the | 
determination to dismiss him. He was dismissed, | 
and the Rev. James Sarre, a rman of sterling in- | 
tegrity and economical habits, appointed in his 
place. But Lewis refused to surrender the vouch. | 
ers which had been given him on his promise of 
reformation—and with these, we suppose, he is 
practising his deceptions upon the benevolent. 
But we state it as a fact, for the benefit of the 
public, and to guard against their being cheated, 
that Israel Lewis is not now, and has not for a 
long time past, been an agent, in any shape, for 
the Wilberforce Colony of Upper Canada—and 
request editors generally to make known this 
fact, that the public may not be imposed upon. 

In making this statement, justice requires we 
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should state another fact, which is, that a few 


| 


| members of the Colony have constituted Lewis 


their Agent to issue and sell certificates of stock 
for an Academy. So far as he acts in this capa- 
city, he is certainly duly authorised: but he is not 
the me of the Wilberforce Colony—and as an 
act of justice to worthy colored people, who are 
endeavoring to form a setilement in Canada, 
whither the persecuted of their race may bend 
their steps, we request such papers as may have 
given Lewis’s statement a place in their columns, 
to give this posilive contradiction an insertivn also. 
If Lewis confines himself to the céllection of funds 
to erect an Academy, he is certainly not charge- 
able with a fraud—but he has no other authority 
to pass himself off as an agent of the Colony, than 
the vouchers which he improperly and illegally 
refused to give up, when he was superseded by a 
new agent. ‘The public should note the distine- 
tion here pointed out. 

In making this statement, we have no other 
object in view, than to guard the benevolent 
against imposition, and to aid a praiseworthy un- 
dertaking. We would insinuate no other charges 
against Lewis than those plainly noted above, He 
may be strictly honest—but at the same time it 
must be stated, that he is wasteful and extrava- 
gant in the extreme, and secms not to know the 
value of money. 


Mexico. A late Tampico paper, received at 
New Orleans, contains the annunciation of the 
retirement of Gen. Santa Anna, who sat out the 
2Qist of January from Victoria, (the city of the 
confederation,) for his estate, Manga Clave; 
“having published a despatch the day before, in 
which, after strenuously recommending obedience 
and submission to the constitutional laws, he pro- 
mulgated his determination to exchange the 
sword for the plough, provided liberty marched 
firmly on in her course.” ‘This is the true course ; 
and if Santa Anna adheres to it, he deserves well 
of his country and of posterity. 

Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
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